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Kant's and Schiller's Treatment of Beauty 
as the Symbol of Morality 


by Elizabeth E, Bohning, University of Delaware 


Of Kant's doctrine of beauty Bernard Bosagquet says: 
"In all this account of beauty, which accords to it the 
highest significance, the term objective is still lacking; 
but it is obvious that nothing of objectivity is lacking 
except the name, And with the objectivity thus practically 
conceded, there come in significance, and the characteristic, 
and natural as opposed to conventional symbolism," 


It is true that there are numerous almost brrecon- 
cilable contredictions in Kant's account, as there are in 
Schiller's, but I believe that Bosanguet is too extreme in 
his statement that objectivity is implied in the theory of 
beauty, and that with objectivity the significant and the 
characteristic and the natural supolent symbolism, Goethe, 
in his essays on the "German Art of Buildins" and the 
"Strassburg Cathedral," tends to find beauty in the char- 
acteristic and the naturel, and the theory was still dom- 
inant, in somewhat different form, during the German 
Romantic Period. But Goethe and Kant are diametrically 
opposed tyves. For Goethe nature and mind are one, and a 
seperetion of them would mean the destruction both of life 
and art,2 but for Kant, as for Schiller, no identity can 
exist between the realms of nature and reason, and conse- 
quently the identification of beauty with the perfect 
product of nature would mean a complete destruction of 
their systems. Certainly for Schiller beauty is ultimetely 
a mediator between nature and freedom, and I think we may 
draw the same conclusion in regard to Kant. 


Kant realizes the difficulty he will encounter in 
calling his esthetic judgment objective and at the same 
time universally valid, a difficulty which leads Bosanquet 
to call Kant's whole theory "a pure self-contradiction," 

n and if we are not to agree at once with Bosanguet we must 
accept Kant's explanation of a common sense, Kant in his 
Critiogue of Judgment, bases the feeling of pleasure in the 

. beautiful on subjective conditions which we have a right 

to presuppose in all men, because they are required if 

there is to be any knowledge at all. Kant is justified 
in insisting that if our feeling depends on a relation of 
our faculties which must be postulated for the sake of 
knowledze, the judgment is valid for all men. There is, 
of course, still a possibility of error in subsumption, 
but aside from that, similarity of structure does seem to 
justify communicability. The inevitability of pleasure 

in the beautiful arises out of a common sense, and we must 

assume the existence of this common sense in order to give 
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meaning to the Critique. Kant's assertion of a common 
sense is perhaos, as Bosanduet believes, an assumption 
rather than a proof, But without it the positive value 
of the Critique is lost; for beauty, if universally velid, 
does become an objective principle and thus no longer has 
a place in the Kantian system, 


Of Schiller's analysis Bosanquet says: "Beauty, then, 
though subjective, as Kant said, is also objective, as he 
meant." Here again Bosanouet seems to be unjust. It is 
true that Schiller, as an artist rather than a theoretical 
philosopher, attempts to find the vrinciple in the object 
which corresponds to the harmony of the subject's cognitive 
faculties. He even believes he has iter te this objective 
principle in Freedom in the Appearance, But this freedom 
is, in the last analysis, only lent by reason_to the object, 
when it is contemplated under a form of will, ? Bosanouet 
would meintain further that universal validity and sub- 
jectivity are incompatible. He fallacy becomes evident, 
however, when we consider that the most serious question 
which Schiller had to meet concerned the possibility of 
combining objectivity and universality. So difficult a 
problem was it, that he could not find a satisfactory solu- 
tion and was forced to renounce the objectivity of his 
theory of beauty. Freedom really belongs to the realm of 
practical reason alone, as Schiller himself admits in one 
of his later letters, written after the Letters on the 
Esthetic Education of Humanity: 


I am now convinced that all misunderstendings on the 
sudject which arise between us end others like us who 
are Otherwise more or less agreed in feeling and prin- 
ciple, are caused by the fact that we make our founda- 
tion an empirical concept of beauty which, however, 

does not exist. We should necessarily find every one 

of our representations of it in conflict with experience, 
because experience really does not present the idea of 
the beautiful, or rather, because what you usually feel 
to be beautiful, is in no sense the beautiful. Beauty 
is no concevt of experience but rather en imperative. 

It is to be sure objective, but simply 2 necessary duty 
for the sensible-reasonable nature; in actual exnerience 
it generally remains unfulfilled; an object, be it ever 
so beautiful, is made either verfect vy the anticivating 
understanding or merely pleasant by the grasving senses, 
Whether we feel the beautiful to be beautiful is some- 


thing completely subjective, or at least it should be.® 


Early in the Critigque of Judgment Kant distinguishes 
between the beautiful and the sublime. For _ appreciation of 
the sublime, he says, culture is necessary.? The feeling 
for the sublime is nevertheless grounded in human nature, 
in the universal tendency to the moral, and it is on this 


feeling for practicel ideas that we base the claim to uni- 
versal agreement, 


Later in the Critioue Kant emphasizes the fact that 
satisfaction in the morally good, although it is spontan- 
eous, is also dependent on @ concept of purpose, It 
"presents not free purvosiveness, but purposiveness is con- 
formable to law; it therefore admits of being universally 
communicated only be means of Reason, and, if the pleasure 

is to be homogeneous for everyone, by very definite practi- 
cal concepts of Reason." Now our satisfaction in the sublime 
of nature is also a pleasure of rational contemplation and 

as such claims universal validity, 


but it presunvposes, besides, a different feeling, viz. 
that of our supersensible destination, which, however 
obscurely, has @ morel foundation. . .. In considera- 
tion of the fact that on every suiteble occasion regard 
should be hed to these moral dispositions, I can impute 
such setisfaction to every man, but only by meens of 
the moral lew which is based on concevts of Reason,1° 


Beauty, on the other hand, is indevendent of the super- 
sensible sphere, Pleasure in the beautiful object accompanies 
the ordinary avorehension of the object by the imazinetion 
in cooneretion with the understending,. The satisfaction 
consists in the harmony of the mentel state produced by the 
representetion which accords with the free activity of both 
cognitive faculties, Taste is, then, founded ultimately on 
a common sound understending rether than the capecity for 
moral ideas, and satisfaction in the beautiful is a pleasure 
in mere reflection, 


Schiller expresses a similar view in "On Grace and 
Dignity." He makes a sharp distinction between beauty and 
perfection, a distinction which consists mainly in the 
thourht that perfection depvends ona concept, while archi- 
tectonic beauty pleeses without a concent. According to 
Goethe it is advantageous for the artist to be at the same 

. time a learned botanist, 1 and Bosanguet would drew the 
same conclusion from Kant's theory.12 But actvally for Kant, 
as for Schiller, only what belongs to the appearance im- 

. mediately may be considered in a judgment of beauty. When 
it is a question of human veauty, man may be judged simply 
as an appearance. The representation of his moral destina- 
tion may play no réle.13 The senses, which have to do only 
with the immediate appearance, are the only competent judge 
of architectonic beauty. Man has to thank the beauty of 
his nature alone, not the "godly gift" of reason, for his 

exalted place in the esthetic world, a place, nevertheless, 

which Kant does not concede hin. 


Beauty means for Schiller an imprisonment in the world 
of nature simply because satisfaction in beauty follows 
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upon pure contemplation without appeal to the supersensible. 
It is the feeling of the eee which frees us from our 
bondage in the sensible world, 


In his essay on the "Cause of Pleasure in Tragic Sub- 
jects" Schiller distinguishes between the esthetic and the 
morel value of art, and in doing so shows beauty to be 
definitely indenendent; not only in morel vurpose incapable 
of adding to the esthetic effectiveness of art, but it is 
a direct detriment. The free pleasure of art is certainly 
not founded on the supnersensible; in fact the entire moral 
nature of man is inactive in contemplation of the beauty of 
art. 


Towards the end of the third Critioue Kant makes a 
Clear distinction between the good and the beautiful. The 
judgment of taste, he says, cannot rest on definite con- 
cepts, for then it would not differ from the zood, It de- 
pends rather on certain a priori grounds of satisfaction. 


Because a judgment of taste is not a cognitive judg- 
— beauty is not a characteristic of the object, 
in itself, the rationalism of the principle 
never be pl in the fact that the pure 
this judeme’ i is thought as objective, 
he judgement shooreti end therefore 
also logically (although only in a confused way), re= 
fers to the perfection of the object. 


Here Kant is protesting vehemently against the objectivity 
which Bosanovet attributes to his principle of beauty. And 
he goes on to explain that what at first glance seems to be 
an adaptation of nature to our taste may be explained with- 
out introducing a new principle. Nature, in fact, shows in 
its free forms a vourely mechanical tendency to the production 
of forms purposive for our judgment of taste. 


Wheat shows the principle of the Ideality of the pur- 
posiveness in the beauty of nature, as that which we 
always place at the basis of an esthetical judgment, 

and which allows us to employ, as a ground of explana- 
tion for our revresentative faculty, no realism of 
purpose, is the fact that in judging beauty we invari- 
ably seek its gauge in ourselves a priori, and that our 


esthetical judgment is itself lerislative in resnect é 
of the judgment whether anything is beautiful of not.2 
The harmony is therefore spontaneous and contingent, for 
otherwise the judgment would be devendent on empirical vrin- 
ciples, instead of on the autonomy of the subject. The 

@ priori universal validity of the esthetic judgment is ab- 
solutely incompatible with objective purpvosiveness. In this 
section subjectivism seems uneduivocal, 


In the "First Moment" Kant emphasizes the disinter- 
estedness of the esthetic judgment. The meaning of this 
disinterestedness is shown perhaps most clearly by Schiller 
in the prcelog to his great Wallenstein trilogy: "Life is 
earnest, art serene." Beauty gives us a certain detach- 
ment, enables us to disengage ourselves from perticulars, 
even from our own particular self. Now this esthetic de- 
tachment is closely connected with the moral side of man, 
for only in such a disinterested stete are we able to attain 
to a certain synoptic vision, to see the whole, and in this 
way to free ourselves from determination by our emotions, 
Thus the moral detachment implied in the judgment of taste 
does form a bridge to the morally good. 


Even as @ very young poet Schiller was conscious of 
the power of esthetic detachment. He saw that the subject 
matter of all art should be as if "recollected in tranquil- 
lity," as Wordsworth expresses it. In a very pregnant 
thought-lyric, "The Artists," Schiller shows that first 
through this esthetic detachment man freed himself from a 
bestial state of fear of nature, Through detachment he 
broke the power of his purely physical urges and so was no 
longer the slave of the drive to possess every celizghtful 
object. To be sure, this poem offers no consistent and 
final formulation of Schiller's ideas. We have the feeling 
throughout that the young poet is still grovins efter some 
dimly discerned ideel, and yet the tendency towards Kant's 
disinterested enjoyment and the dawning conception of 
beauty's connection with morality shine throuvzh the hesitat- 
ing verses, 


In another of his earlier works, immeciately after 
announcing a sharp sevaretion between besuty and morality 
in art, Schiller goes on to say that pleasure both in the 
beautiful and in the sublime strengthens moral feelings. 
In fact, he says, satisfaction in beauty and moral excel- 
lence are willing companions, Art has imvortant effects 
on morelity, because beauty is a means to the morel,17 


In connection with the "First Moment" of the Critigue 
of Judgment the question arises as to how beauty can delight 
apart from interest. There must be some reference to the 
practical faculty involved, to the faculty in general, Kant 
would say. We must regard the form cf the judgment of taste 
as the result of the bearing of the practical on the theo- 
retical faculty. Beauty constitutes a symbol of the morally 
good. Intuitions are necessary for the reality of concepts, 
but the reality of ideas cannot be so demonstrated. Tn a 
Symbol the intuition is aroused only through analogy.+ The 
morally good is the intelligible reality to which the esthetic 
points. We may postulate this reference to the supersensible 
as a duty in every one else and base our claim to universal 
agreement on this duty. "By this the mind is made conscious 
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of a certain ennoblement and elevation above the mere 
sensibility to pleasure received through sense, and the 
worth of others is estimated in accordance with a like maxim 
of their Judgment." 


While beauty belongs to the sensible world, it is not 
excluded from the realm of reason, at least according to 
what seems to be Schiller's final interpretation. Avpear- 
ances may become objects of reason in two ways: either, as 
in the case of perfection, reason finds the idea in the ap- 
pearance, or, as in the case of beauty, reason lends the 
idea to the appearance, gives the sensible object a deeper 
meaning, Although the beautiful appearance belongs to the 
world of nature, Schiller realizes that the transcendent 
use which reason makes of it removes it to the intelligible 
world. 


Therefore beauty is to be regarded as the citizen of 
two worlds, to one of which it belongs by birth and to 
the other by adoption; it receives its existence in 
een 1sible nature end on citizenship rights in the 
From is it becomes explicable how 
it hentene that Taste, as a faculty of judging the 
beautiful, steps into a mediating position between mind 
and the senses and binds these two natures, which de- 
test each other, into a happy harmony, how it wins for 
esteem of reason and for the rational 
the senses, how it ennobles intuitions 
and transforms even the sensible world to a 
into @ reelm of freedom, 


Schiller tend ltimetely towards the seme symbolicel 
interpretation fant. Freedom alweys refers to something 
ethical, mand beauty are insepareble companions, 
In contre the, Schiller regards nature under the 
moral law. is theory of beauty neture is determined 
from above. Although "On Grece and Dignity" and the Callias 
letters hint at the tendency in Schiller to a view similar 
to Kant's, it is not until the appearance of the essay "On 
Naive and Sentimentel Poetry" in 1795, two years after the 
composition of "On Grace end Dignity" and one year after the 
writing of the Callias letters, that Schiller's interpreta- 
tion of the relationship between beeuty and morality is 
Clearly formulated. In nature, Schiller says, we find 
sponteneous existence. Products of nature exist according 
to their own laws and exvress fully their own being. In 

his discussion of the intellectual interest in the beauti- 
ful, Kant says that in order to charm his suests a gay host 
often has @ mischievous boy imitate "the bewitching and 

bea utiful note of the nightingale in a lonely conse on a 
still summer evening by the soft light of the moon." The 
enjoyment of the guests is destroyed as soon as they be- 
come awere Of the decenvtion, however, for we are capable of 


an immediate interest only in the beauty of nature, 21 
Schiller makes the same comment in discussing our joy in 
contemplating nature: "If one could give an artificial 
flower the avpearance of nature with the most verfect il- 
lusion, if one could execute the imitation of the naive in 
customs with the greatest illusion, the discovery that it 
was imitation would completely destroy the feeling in 
guestion #22 Schiller acknowledges his indebtedness to 

Kant for the thought and expresses his pleasure in finding 
such an idee in the works of the great philosovher, The 
fact that our pleasure lasts only so long as we believe that 
the object is really nature makes it evident that our en- 
joyment of natural beauty is not purely esthetic, but moral, 
Moreover, we are not justified in calling it immediate. 
Rather it is mediated through an idea. And beceuse this 
interest in the beauty of nature is based ultimetely upon 
an idea, only svirits susceptible to moral ideas experience 
it. However, everyone is capable of feeling pleasure in 
nature, because there is a tendency to the moral in all 

men, 

These passages in "On Naive and Sentimental Poetry" 
are all stamped with a definitely Kantian mark, but Schiller 
develops the idea in a manner characteristic of him, What 
we love in the product of nature is "the silently productive 
life, the quiet workins from within, the existence according 
to its own laws, the inner necessity, the eternal harmony 
with itself." We find in nature the unity which we knew 
before the dawn of culture; it is the harmony of childhood 
or of the childhood of a race, Through culture we have 
lost that oneness with ourselves and with the world about 
us which was ours in childhood. The moral impulse is an 
urge to realize that unity which we find in the simple pro- 
duct of nature, but it is no "back to nature" philosovhy 
borrowed from Rousseau which Schiller expresses here. 
Without the loss of that childish harmony we should never 
have attained to freedom. The harmony we seek is the spon- 
taneous recognition of the morel lew. Here Schiller modifies 
the distinction he has set up between beauty and morality, 
just as Kant does, 
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Although the analogy between the beautiful and the 
morel does point to a supersensible ground, Kant does not 
wish to minimize the distinction between the beautiful and 
the zood which he has emvhesized so strongly in the earlier 
Critioue, He reminds us that beauty pleeses immediately, 
not through concepts like morelity, and that the pleasure 
it produces is avart from any interest, while the morally 


zood produces an interest. Moreover, in a judgment of beauty, 


the imagination freely conforms to the law of the understand- 
ing, while in a moral judgment the freedom of the will is 


self-harmony in accordance with the laws of reason, Finally, . 
wherees the subjective vrincivle of the beautiful is universal 
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but not cognitive, the ‘5 we principle of the moral is 
universal and cognitive. 


However, our vleasure in the beautiful of nature seems 
to suggest that nature is not indifferent to us. In the 
section on the intellectual interest in the beautiful Kant 
suggests that interest in natural beauty seems to depend on 
teleological considerations. Reason is interested 


that nature should at least show a trace or give an 
indication that it contains in itself a ground for 
assuming a regular agreement of its vrocucts with our 
entirely disinterested satisfactior (which we recognize a’ priori 
as a law for everyone, without being able to base it 
upon vroofs), Hence Reason must take an interest in 
every expression on the part of nature of an agreement 
of this kind. Consecuently, the mind cannot ponder 
upon the beeuty of nature without finding itself at 
the same time interested therein. But this interest 
is akin to morality, and he who takes such an interest 
in the beauties of neture can do so only in so far as 
he previously has firmly esteblished his interest in 
the morally cood, 2+ 


It is on the besis of this view that Kant is justified in 
his statment that ean immediate interest in the beauty of 
nature is the sizn of e@ rood soul. He limits the connection 
of an immediate interest with the satisfaction in the pure 
estheticel judgzmen however, to beautiful nature. Beauti- 
ful art, on the other hand, either deceives us in its imi- 
tation of nature so that its effect is the same as that of 
naturel beauty or else it interests us in its purpose rather 
than in itself, Kant lists two beses for this intellectual 
interest. 


The analogy between the vnure judgment of taste which, 
independently of any interest, causes us to feel a 
satisfaction, and also represents it a priori as suitable 
to humanity in general, end the moral judgment that does 
the seme thing from concepts without any clear, subtle 
and premediteted reflection, this analogy leads to a 
Similar immediate interest in the objects of the former 
as in those of the latter; only that in the one case the 
antergs is free, in the Other it is based on objective 
laws, “- 


In this vassage Kant represents the love of the object of 
nature as an extension of the analogy in which taste stands 
to the moral judgment, and he satisfies this condition of 
satisfaction in the beautiful by calling beauty the symbol 
of morelity as well as the teleological unity of the facul- 
ties a priori. 


In the section on beauty as the symbol of morelity Kant 
no longer confines his discussion to the beauty of nature 
but is speaking also of beautiful art. In the section on 
intellectual interest he proceeds to explain that nature 
shows in its form a purposiveness without purpose which we 
seek in our moral destination. Here, however, there is in- 
volved the assumption of a purpose in nature of offering 
forms purposive for our judgment, and in an earlier section 
Kant, although he recognizes that such a concept is neces- 
sary if nature is to be regarded a priori as consisting of 
Objects of taste, nevertheless calls the assumption highly 
doubtful, 2 


The inconsistency is difficult to explain: Kant has 
shown that the idealism of vurpvosiveness is the only possi-e 
bility of the a priori validity of the judgment of taste, 
and he has maintained that pleasure in the beautiful, based 
on a similarity of structure, consists in mere reflection, 
but now he calls beauty the symbol of the morel and bases 
its claim to universal validity upvon its relation to the 
morally good. Not only does the sublime require a state 

of mind akin to the moral,27 but the feeline for beauty 

also presupposes a tendency to moral ideas. It is extremely 
difficult to reconcile this theory of Kant's with his state- 
ment that "it would seem that the feeling for the Beautiful 
is not only (as actually is the case) specifically different 
from the moral feeling, but that the interest which can be 
bound up with it is hardly compatible with moral interest, 
and certainly has no inner affinity therewith, "2 We must 
remember, however, that Kant is appealing to the general 
rather than to the specific, and although beauty is a symbol 
of the morally good, appreciation of it reelly does not 
necessarily postulate a disposition inclined to the moral, 
as the feeling of the sublime does. Reference to the specif- 
ic morel faculty is not essential; rather it is adequate if 
we refer satisfaction in the beautiful to the supersensible 
substrate in general. 


The ultimate explanation of the modelity of taste 
seems to depend on play. In taste the moral faculty is in 
play. “Although the immediate pleasure in the Beautiful 
of nature likewise presupposes and cultivates a certain 
liberality in our mental attitude, i.e. a satisfaction in- 
dependent of mere sensible enjoyment, yet freedom is thus 
represented as in play rather than in that law-directed 
occupation which is the genuine characteristic of human 
morality, in which Reason must exercise dominion over 
sensibility."29 


Kant does not develop this idea of play further, but 
Schiller, in his Esthetical Letters, represents much more 
fully the-implications of the term, Carried away by his 

enthusiasm for the totality of character, he perhaps stresses 
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the idea more strongly than Kant would have done, In what 
he calls the play impulse he finds that synthesis of reason 
and nature. "Man plays only when he is in the fullest 
meaning of the word aman, and he is only then a complete 
man, when he plays." 1 Bosanguet criticizes Schiller's 
play impulse on the ground thet "its tendency is to cut 
life in two between work and play."22 It is perhaps un- 
fortunate that Schiller chose this particular terminology, 
but nevertheless there are numerous similarities between 
play and the idea which Schiller wishes to express, so 
that his selection really seems justified. In play, as 

in art, we follow-ruies voluntarily. In the festival 

play "Whet We Bring" Goethe expresses very beautifully 
this sponteneous recognition of law, which is an essen- 
tial element in the Classical interpretation of art: 


Wer Grosses will, muss sich zusammenraffen, 
In der 3eschraénkung zeigt sich erst der Meister, 
und das Gesetz nur kann uns Freiheit geben. 


Moreover, although we are serious in play, we have no 
practicel purpose, Play is a purpose in itself. This 


play instinct is in a sense Kant's disinterested satis- 
faction, It is esthetical, to be sure, but with an ethical 
basis, 


In the case of the sublime there is no distinction 
between production and judgment, as there is in the case 
of the beautiful, the production of which belongs to genius. 
In the judgment of the beautiful we demand universal agree- 
ment, but the standard need not be produced by the judzing 
individual, as it is in the case of the sublime. Instead 
of being created in the act of judzment the stendard is 
often simvly taken over by the man of genius from his race 
as a national heritage. 


At the end of the first part of the Critique of 
Judgment we find Kant's attempt to show the significance 
of common sense. He says that feelings are apt to be 
held of value by men in proportion as they are universally 
communicable, The moral and the beautiful may be connected 
through society, which represents a union of freedom and 
compulsion analogous to that found in art. Art_is production 
through freedom, by a’ will governed by reason.33 It appears 
like nature, for the purposiveness of its forms seems free 
from the constraint of arbitrery rule. The rule is implicit 
but net explicit in ert for Kant as for Schiller, Man as 
@ social being represents this same free conformity to law. 
To give a very familiar illustration, we obey treffic laws 
Willinzly, for we realize that safety in driving depends 
upon them, In general we can call careful driving sub- 
mission from a sense of duty rather than from fear. As 
a work of art, submitted to certain rules, nevertheless 


seems to have the same freedom as a product of nature, so 
in the ideal society man obeys laws freely, for he sees 
his good in the good of the whole, which is nevertheless 

a communion of the parts rather than an absolute above the 
parts. Integration of elements within the whole, order in 
richness, is the true ideal in society. 


The relationship of beauty to society is of primary 
inportance for Schiller, for he is interested mainly in 
the réle of art in the development of humanity. Rather 
than championing a return to nature, as Rousseau does, he 
sees his ideal in a harmony to be realized in the future, 
This he shows in his criticism of Bluirger's poetry. The 
mission of the artist is the moral education of man by 
esthetic methods. In his Esthetical Letters he emphasizes 
the analozy between the state and the ideal man. The 
state honors the individual nature of the citizen and at 
the same time takes the man up into its own nature to. 
such an extent that he follows its laws spontaneously. 34 


Atthe end of the "Critique of Aesthetical Jud@gment"-Kent says: 


Now taste is at bottom a faculty for judging of the 
Sensible illustration of moral ideas (by meens of a 
certein analogy involved in our reflection upon both 
these); and it is from this feculty also and from the 
greater susceptibility grounded thereon for the feeling 
arising from the latter (called moral feeling), that 
that pleasure is derived which taste regards as valid 
for mankind in general and not merely for the private 
feeling of each, Hence it appears plain that the 

true propaedeutic for the foundation of taste is the 
development of moral ideas and the culture of the moral 
feeling; because it is only when sensibility is brought 
into agreement with this that genuine taste can assume 
a definite invariable form, 35 


The above quotetion, if it may be regarded as Kant's 
final word, seems to justify him in his interpretation of 
beauty as a mediator between pure and practical reason, 
In the last analysis Schiller's conception of beauty may 
be related in a similar wav; for through its necessary 
connection with freedom, which is conceived as determined 
by reason, rather than liberty to follow impulses, beauty 
becomes symbolic of the moral, 
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The Murders in Maupessant's "En Voyage" 


by Gilbert Malcolm Fess, University of Missouri 


Guy de Maupassant's short story "En Voveze," first 


published in Le Geulois Mey 10, 1°83, end included in the 
volume Miss Harriet, 1884, berins as follows: 


Le wegon était au complet depuis Cennes; on causait, 
tout le monde se connaissant, Lorsou'on passa Tarascon, 
Quelou'un dit: "C'est ici qu'on assassine." Et on se 
mit A€parler du mystérieux et insaisissable meutrier oui, 
depuis deux ans, s'offre de temps en tempos, la vie d'un 
voyageur. Chacun faisait des suppositions, chacun 
donnait son avis. ... 


This material possesses velue because of its connection 
with then contemporary events end also beceuse of the 
implications which may be drawn from it concerning its author's 
literary art. 


The murders mentioned in "En Voyarze" received detailed 
coverege in the Marseille newspaper Le Petit Provencal, 
extending from January 26, 1882, throuzh Sevtember 14, 1883, 
thus reaching four months beyond Meupassent's mention of 
them, The time from the first murder to the publicetion 
of "En Voyeze" amounted actually to one year end five months 
rather than the "deux ans" loosely indicated by Maupassant. 


On June 24, 1822, the Petit Provencal, under the head- 
line "Un Assassinet en Chemin de Fer," described e killing 
on train No, 65 coming from Lyon and vassing through Tarascon, 
At the Tarascon reilroad station, two women, entering a 
second class comvertiment to begin a trip southward, saw a 
sad snvectacle, A corvse bathed in blood lay full length on 
the floor. The pockets of its coat were turned wrong-side 
out end a valise nearby hed been broken open, thus establishing 
robbery as the motive of the crime. The victim proved to be 
M., Depeyre, a horse seller of Loriol, 125 kilometres from 
Tarascon, who had been goings to Marseille. The railroad 
police, the local police bureeu, and the gendarmerie were 
informed but never succeeded in uncovering any trace of the 
murderer, 


About a month and a half later a second incident occured. 
As a train was leaving Tarascon, one of its passengers, 
M, Savignol, an insurance inspector living at Merseille, was 
robbed and woundee by a pistol shot. The victim, whose in- 
juries proved not to be serious, gave a detailed description 
of his assailant, but again the police failed on the follow- 


up. 
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Next came two cases of woundings in railway coaches, 
neither of which probably involved foul play. However, this 
kept attention centered on crime in trains of the Midi. 


Then murder struck again in late December, 1882, On 
the 28th of thet month the body of a M. Paul Léthu was 
found beside the railroad tracks near the small town of 
Saint-Chamas not far from Tarascon, Presumably it had been 
thrown from a passing train after a struggle during which 
M, Léthu was killed. Still no solution by the police. 


This brings the storv uv to the vnublication of "En 
Voyage" in May, 1883, justifying Maupassant's ouelification 
of the assassin as "mystérieux" and "“insaisissable." The 
account in the short story contains also the following 
sentence: ". . ,. ,le meutrier depuis deux ens s'offre de 
temos en temps la vie d'un voyazgeur," an exvression which, 
following French linguistic idiom, indicates an action 
still continuins, That statement vroved vrovhetic,. 


On Seovtember 10, 1883, the last act of this strange 
took plece. Ine third class coach of train No. 43, 
it had left Tarascon end was nearing Saint-Chames, 
Roubaud was shot behind his left ear. A soldier 
n the next compertment, hearing the detonation, rushed 
to his aid, as well as an unknown traveler from eae third 
compartment, The letter accused e railroed employé of 
firinz the bullet, then scurried away, indiceting that he 
himself must heve been the cvlprit. No robberv took place. 
This time too, thouzh one suspect was arrested, the real 
criminal, esceving from the train, eluded detection. 


the episode ended unsatisfectorily from the voint 
the police, None of the essential ouestions 
it had enswered, For example, was Meupas- 
dee comrect, the came from a single 
or dic several tors cooverete? Again, 
‘le plan guided all the attacks and murders, or 
» merely a series of Gisconnected events which 
during a limited pverioc of time in the 
of Tarascon? Avopnarently nobody will ever 


@ll events, Guy de Maupassant used them to introduce 
ent of feer into the berzinnine of his "En Voyere." 
Dhysicien, noticins the cuiver of nerves experienced 
pessenzers as their train went throuch Taras- 
promoted to tell the storv of a Russian countess 
while counting her money on a train leaving Russia, 
nen who avpeered to be @ criminal. She 
that the intruder was a political refugee 
seeking to escenve — the ezer's police. On condition that 
he would never sneak to her again, she saved his life by 
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having him masquerade es her servant. 


The two arrived at Menton in the French Riviera, 
where the countess, fatally ill of tuberculosis, entered 

a hospitel. The young refugee, trve to his promise, never 
spoke to her but remained outside the hospitel window, A 
mute affection, which even deeth could not destroy, de- 
veloped between the sinking woman end the faithful young 
man, separated by a pane of glass. With sure psychology, 
carefully distinguishing origin and identity, Maupassant 
had moved his story from criminal violence to the roignant 
staticism of hopeless love. 


To understand the literary use made of the Tarascon 
murder episodes, we must consider the genre to which "En 
Voyage" belongs and its author's treatment of the elements 
contained in it, 


"En Voyage" represents a type known as a gfroup- 
framework narrative, that is, a tale supposedly told toa 
company of persons and usually accomvenied by discussion, 

In it the story teller and his audience form what is commonly 
known as the "freme," because they perform a function with 
resvect to the story similar to that of a freme toward its 
picture. 


This veriety of fiction is an old literary form, 
with a lone tradition and well-established procédés. After 
such early and imverfect beginnings as Odysseus’ account to 
the Preeacians of his adventures before reaching their land, 
Aenees' story told in Carthaze, and the Arabian Nights Enter- 
tainment, it rose to classical form during the Renaissance 
period, producing the Decamerone of Bocaccio, the Novelle of 
Sercambi, Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, and Marguerite 
d'Anzouléme's Heptameron. Modern times have seen a decline 
of its vogue, though Goethe's Unterhaltungen deutscher 
Auszewanderten, Balzac's Seconde Etude de femme (La Grande 
Breteche), Gobseck, L'Auberge rouge and Honorine, Long- 
fellow's Tales of a Wayside Inn, Hawthorne's Wonder Book 

and Tanglewood Tales, attest its continuing vitelity. 


This literary form was a great favorite with Maupas- 
sant, who wrote some thirty-three group framework stories. 
His other types of shorter fiction, such as the epistolary, 
the court confession variety, the téte & téte tale in which 
one individual related happenings to another in the intimacy 
of private conversation, also followed the indirect narrator 


technique, 


This "frame" techniaue contrasts vividly with the 
language of the narrators found in these same stories, 
which is characterized by nervous straightforwardness, 
The question comes, then, why a fictionist concise in style 
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to the point of crispness should undo to some extent the 
eadvantezes of that swift movement by putting his tales in- 
to a nerrative framework bound to slacken their vace,. 


The answer seems to be that Maupassant wanted to do 
two things by this means. First, he sometimes wished to 
introduce his own ideas, by direct comment or by imvlica- 
tion, into the stories he wrote, It was more convenient, 
or less embarrassing, to express these through his "frame" 
cheracters. Secondly, he desired to heighten the sense of 
reality, or at least of probability, conveyed by his fic- 
tion. Now, a story related publicly to a number of people 
and seriously discussed by them receives a cachet of 
authenticity which a story presented by the author solo 
can never ouite take on, 


Having thus chosen indirect narrator techniques for 
a part of his fiction, Maupassant had to face the sharp 
contrast between these and the laconic rapidity of his 
linguistic style. What measures did he teke toward rece 
onciling the two? An answer to that question with respect 
to group framework procedure brings us back to "En Voyage" 


and the Tarescon murder episodes, 


As shown by his practice, Maupassant adjusted the 
group fremework method to the swiftness of his prose move- 
ment by cutting the "freme" element in the former down to 
its berest essentials, thus making it sharply different 
from the traditional group framework type employed by a 
Bocaccio or a Cheucer, 


These latter had tended to create life in their 
"freme" independent of that in the stories bound to it. 
This tendency resulted in elaboretion, complexity, and 
lensth, Particularly, they composed entire volumes. These 
usually begen with an extended prolog for the whole work, 
then followed it with e shorter prolog, and at times also 
an epiloz, to eech story told. This naturally led toa 
great accumulation of detail in the "frame," 


The contresting conciseness of Maupassant's "frames," 
together with an occasional expansion of material to ful- 
fill the speciel purvnoses for which the grouv framework 
techniaue was created, is well illustrated by the "frame" 
concerning the Tarascon murders, 


Here we see first that Maupassant put it into an in- 
dividual story, not included in a volume of grouv frame- 
work pieces. That was habitual. Mauvassant's framework 
tales were scattered here and there through volumes filled 
with many other kinds of writing. The little company of 
people in "En Voyege," shivering as they vassed through Taras- 
con, made only one apvearance in the whole body of Maupassantian 
fiction, 


As a substitute for the series or volume of narrated 
Pieces which he would not write, Maupassant did, however, 
: sometimes state that his story, then beginning, was only 
one of a number told on the same occasion, all of them 
relating to the same subject, 


So we read, in "En Voyage," that after the remark had 
been made concerning the Tarascon murders: 


. » - ON Se mit A raconter des histoires 
effrayantes de mauvaises rencontres, des téte a 
a téte avec des fous dans un rapide, des heures 
passées en face d'un personnage suspect. 


Chaque homme savait une anecdote a son 
honneur, chacun avait intimidé, terrassé et 

garrotte cuelaue malfaiteur en des circonstances 
surprenantes, evec une présence d'esprit et une 
audace admirables, 


For an example of conciseness in the "frame" itself, 
note that Maupassent fave his narrators only the modicum 
of attention needeé to authorize their role. In "Er Yovare® 
the physician who told the story rate@ only' the following; 
. . un médecin, aqui passeit chaouve hiver dans le Midi." 
, we this he himself edcec the information that, as to strug- 
eles with criminels: "Moi--je n'ai jamais eu la chence 
d'expérimenter mon coursze dans une affaire de cette sorte." 
And that is ell we know of him, 


Even less attention is generelly ziven to the persons who 
constitute the audience. This obviously arises from the 

fact that in Maunassant's indivicvel framework stories the 
listener is condemne? to remain vermeanently in a subordinate 
position, This does not hold for the volume-long works of 

the traditional writers, where the listener in one story 

will, in another story, become the narrator, and hence the 
center of attention. As a result the "frame" relating to 

the Tarascon murders indicates the auditors merely as 97, 

tout le monde, chacun, les femmes, chague homme. 


This principle suffered one violation, however. 
Meupassant's well-known interest in women led him to 
characterize them collectively as a sex, in the role of 
audience characters. His opinions seem not to have been 
entirely complimentary. Women appeared as "emotion hounds," 
forever guivering under the imoact of fearful or pathetic 
circumstance, yet insatiable in their yearning for fresh 
titillations of the nerves.2 So the sight of Tarascon in 
"En Voyege" set them aguiver: ". . . les femmes regardaient 
en frissonnant la nuit sombre derriére les vitres, avec la 
peur de voir apparaitre soudain une téte d'homme a la 
portiéere." 
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Tears come frequently to women's eyes. The "frame" 
in "En Voyage" furnishes a striking example. One woman, 
at the end of the story about the two lovers, is so im- 
pressed that while trying to speak about it, she breaks 
down, weeping, "Mais elle ne pouvait plus parler, tant 
elle pleureit. Comme on changea de conversation pour la 
calmer, on ne sut pas ce qu'elle voulait dire?" 


Still, on the credit side, women have a stronger 
belief in the possibility of continued faithfulness be- 
tween lovers and 2 deeper appreciation of true love than 
is possible for their male companions. So when the 
physician narretor of "En Voyage" ends his story of hope-=- 
Tess affection, adéing the personal comment: "Voila, 
certes, le plus singuliére adventure de chemin de fer gue 
je connaisse, I1 feut dire aussi oue les hommes sont des 
dréles de toaués," he is challengee by one of his women 
listeners--the one who later exploded into tears--and 
hears her say: "Ces deux 6tres-14 ont été moins fous 
Que vous ne croyez,." 


Maupassent, then, mede écarts from his usual brevity 
he found ovportunities to use the group framework 
the peculiar pvurvoses to which he had dedicated 
That remained, nonetheless, an exceptional performance, 


As for the special occasion which called out any 
particular story, it was either some easily grasped cire 
cums*+ance among the "freme" personages or some event 
sponteneously understood by both the narrator and the 
reader. Thus, the Tarascon murders certainly presented 
no mystery to any intelligent Frenchman at the time "En 
Voyage" appeared. The reason why the "frame" persons 
were jittery while passing throuzh the Tarasconian sec- 
tion of the Midi needed no lengthy explanation, 


These examples from a sinzle short story by Maupassant 
could be varalleled by those from many others and would 
Show the present ones to be thoroughly typical. 


In summary, the Tarascon murder tonic possesses an 
importence beyond thet of recalling lonz-forgotten journal- 
istic faits divers, It illustrates the froup framework 
techniaues of its author's shorter fiction, and likewise 
serves an an instrument for disciplining by swift direct- 
ness the indirectness habitual to the genre of which it is 
a sample. 


4 it is true, make one attemvt at com- 
posing a comnlete volume of grouv fremework tales, 


when 
metho 
them, 


in Contes de la bécasse, but that proved a dismal 
failure. No less than three seperate "frames" appear 
in it, while most of the stories show no relationship 
to any of them, 


The psychology back of this comes out in "La Main" 
(Contes du Jour et de la Nuit) where we are told 
concerning the feminine characters: "Elles 
frissonneient, vibreient, crisvées nar leur’ peur” 
curieuse, par L'avide et insatiable besoin a' épouvante 
qui hante leur 4me, les torture comme une faim," 
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Virgil and Tennyson 


vy Sister Emma Therese Healy, C.S.Jd., 
Villa Maria College, Erie, Pennsylvania 


Of the scores of Enzlish writers who héeve come under 
the indefinable spell of the Roman Virgil, there was only 
one who caught the real spirit of "the Mantuan”" and en- 

hrined it in his verse, Others have touched him here and 
there, admired his style and borrowed his rhythm, but Lord 
Tennyson has comprehended all the vhases of his genius and 
made him part of his life and thought. In his ode "To 
Virgil" written at the request of the Mantuans for the 
nineteenth centenary of the Roman poet's death, the English 
Laureate has revealed in clearest and simplest form a kin- 
shiv far deeper than all vicissitudes of literary fashion. 
The poem itself is well-known. What is less known, although 
recorded in the last lines, is the life-long love out of 
which these glorious stanzas flowed: 


I salute thee, Mantovano, I that loved thee since my 
day began, 
Wielder of the stateliest meesure ever moulded by 
the livs of men, 


And, if one would fully realize the depth of the affinity 
between the genius of the Roman Virgil and the Anglo- 
Sexon Tennyson, he needs only to stert the music of certain 
passerzes of the Eclocues, the Georgics, and the Aeneid, 
and in his mind's ear the strings of Tennyson! S lyre will 
resound with symoethetic vibretion, And what wonder? 
Did not he himself tell us in "The Daisy" how "the rich 
—— rustic measure of Lari Maxume kept a bellad- 

in his heed for hours and moulded his 
voice to tte cedences? 


The keynote of the music which Tennyson could not 
forget was first struck in the Eclozues, a collection of 
pestoral poems, modeled on the Idvlls of Theocritus. Like 
Virgil, country-bred end to the last "still Neture's 
priest," Tennyson echoes, with exavisite music and subtle 
alliteretion, the voices of Virgil's forest and waters, 
his fields and hills and the tiniest things that grow and 
thrive among them, 


But it 


is in the Georgics that Virzil is most clearly 
revealed as a poet of nature, Here Virgil is full of the 
"glory of the divine country," and the Georgics, besides 
being replete with practical wisdom, thrill from first to 
last with the poet's love for his theme. (41.-458, 493-494), 
Although they defy trenslation, Temnyson, more than any 
one else, Seems to have captured some of their charm and 
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matchless music in the familiar lines from "To Virgil": 


Landscape lover, lord of language, more than he that 
sang the Works and Days, 

All the chosen coin of fancy flashing out from 
many a golden phrase; 


Thou that singest wheat and woodland, tilth and vine- 
yard, hive and horse and herd; 

All the charm of all the Muses often flowering in 
a lonely word, 


These partly autobiographical poems give us an in- 
sight into Virgil's mental and spiritual life. Ina re- 
markable passage in the second Georgic, he reveals a burn- 
ing desire to solve by scientific principles (475-482) the 
riddle of the universe. He would know the laws of heaven 
and earth and sea, all Nature's secrets, that with the 
philosopher he might triumoh over the terrors of supersti- 
tion and death (490-492), But if this profounder investi- 
gation of Nature is to be denied him, he will fall back on 
a simple love of the country, "the waters and the woods, 
though fame be lost" (483-486). He will turn to Nature in 
her smiling rether than in her scientific mood; leaving 

to the man of science deev delving into Nature's laws, he 
will weit for “impulses of deever birth." And this he did 
until he finally gresped a vrincivle, suggested no doubt 
by the philosophers, but really an acquisition of his own 
and learned from Nature herself: 


God pvervedes all things, earth and sea's expanse and 
heaven's depth; 
from Him the flocks and herds, men and beasts of every 


sort draw, each 
at birth, the slender stream of life (iv. 221-224). 


Here woven into Virgilian pantheism we find the Stoic notion 
of the oneness of God and nature, That is why Virgil's eye 
is ever glancing from earth to heaven, resting with peculiar 
tranouility on the sters, the moon, the quiet sky. That is 
why a new and exalted tenderness comes into his voice as 
with poetic and religious awe he contemplates the "friendly 
Silence of the peaceful moon" (Aen. ii. 255), and "marks 
all the stars gliding in the silent sky" (Aen. iii. 515). 


Nothing so definitely marks the kinship of Virgil and 
Tennyson as their common devotion to Nature and their com- 
mon belief in a Deity Who pervades and sustains the whole, 
Tennyson's view of nature is inherently scientific but, 
like Virgil, he accepts the dogmas of science only to 
interpret them according to his own poetic and spiritual 
insight. He unites the modern grasp of physical truth with 
the apprehension of the spiritual element which permeates 
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and sustains it. Appreciating with the scientist the world 
of sense, he yet asks(in "The Higher Pantheism") with the 
idealist: 


The sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, the hills, and 
the pleins -- 
Are not these, O Soul the Vision of Him who reigns? 


When the Georgics were finished, there was more in 
them then the lyrical celebretion of labor in the fields, 
more than the vrotherhood of plants, animals and men. 
Virgil's "divine country" was no earthly paradise but the 
scene of the long, bitter strugzle against the forces of 
nature, Again and again the poet comes back to the bitter 
truth of cruel winters and parching summers, of storm and 
drought and flood, of disease and blight, of incessant toil 
and overshadowing death; of degeneration as the law not 
only for man but for Nature herself: 


Thus by law of fate all things speed toward the worst 
And slipping away fall back, 


The ultimate fact which Virgil attemvts to set forth and 
justify is the relation of man to Nature, under a Divine 
dispensation, It is Fate or the will of Jove--the two 
are identical--whi directs the action, and instead of 
lamenting the advent of agriculture and commerce, as he 
had done in the fourth Eclogue, Virgil looks upon all the 
difficulties placed in the wav of man as blessinzs given 
by the Father Himself to enable mortals to clim> uvwards 
in the scale of civilization.(Georg., i, 121-124). The 
opposition of nature is a challenge, 2 call to action, 
Mean must exert himself to gain the dominion, "Toil con- 
quered the world, unrelenting toil, and want that pinches 
when life is hard" (Georg, i. 145). The faculties which 
man has acouired in his conovest of the soil are to be 
applied in a harder and higher warfare, a battle not with 
hunger, or blight or weeds, but with other men and with 

in an attemot to lift the race to still loftier 
heights. The Georgics proclaim the Italian's conouest of 
the soil; the Aeneid, his conguest of the world. Thus 
Virgil, with the gradual maturing of his mind, turns more 
and more from Nature to man and human life and to the con- 
templation of human destiny. From Epvicureenism he passes 
freely to the Stoic views of an overruling Providence, 
Echoes of the materialistic and evolutionary doctrines of 
Lucretius give wav to teleological conceptions of the 
universe, 


Like Virgil, Tennyson is impressed not only with the 
beauties of Nature but with the order underlying the proc- 
esses of nature, with the "law which cannot be broken." 

He is not insensible to the mystery of Nature's seeming 


cruelty, but he combats paralyzing fear by firm confidence 
in the lofty intuitions of man's soul and by the convic- 

. tion that the workings of nature represent not the opera- 
tion of blind, meaningless forces, but an eternal purpose 
of progress (cf. "In Memoriam" and "Despair"),. 


Pervading the Georgics is Virgil's feeling, perhaps, 
rather than his thought, that there is a divine purpose 
working in the world for the harmony of the whole. In 
the very first Book of Aeneid (257 ff.), this divine pur- 
pose is revealed by Jupiter himself--Rome's duty, Rome's 
responsibility, Rome’s glory, culminating in Augustus' 

reign of peace, This is the fatum Romanum, ordained from 
the beginning for the blessing of mankind and the establish- 
ment of peace upon earth, In Aeneas Virgil finds a hero 

in every way suited to his purvose, He is e man of destiny, 
not "veautiful" or "brave" but "god-fearing," imbved with 
the strongest moral obligation to submit to the fate which 
would use him as an instrument in founding the Roman empire. 
The princivle which keeps him moving with ever-growing 
certainty toward the fulfilment of his end is expressed in 
the line: 


Whete'er it be, every fortune must be conguered>by endurance 
(Aen. .v.710). 


This is one of the fundamental principles of Stoic philosophy, 
under the influence of which Virgil wrote the Aeneid, It is 
the svirit of Tennyson's strong-willed man 


Who seems a promontory of rock 
Thet compassed round by turbulent sound, 
In midédle ocean meets the surging shock 


Tempest-buffeted, (cf. "Will") 


-- an edic simile which comes straizht from Virgil 
(Aen, x. 693-696). 


The distinctly national vein of Tennyson's own genius 
inspired his trivute to the author of the epic of Italy: 


Roman Virgil, thou that singest Ilion's lofty temple 
robed in fire, 

Ilion falling, Rome arising, wars, and filial faith, 
and Dido's pyre. 


Although Rome's mission in the world is the real message 
of the Aeneid, the apveal of Virgil's patriotism is found 
not in the idea of imperial autocracy but in a minor strain 
that runs through the poem--the fortunes of those who strug- 
gle against an overwhelming fate, in Virgil's own pity for 
the victims of his central idea. Throughout his story of 
two Aewostating wars, on Troy's luckless night and again 
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in Italy, his hatred of war and his pity for its victims 
shine undimmed, The untranslatable "Sunt lacrimee rerun, 
et mentem mortalia tangunt” is more than just an echo of 
the epic aguestion: "Why should a good man suffer?" It 
covers the whole trazic sweep of human history, including 
the reection of humen hearts to the tragedy of suffering 
and hardship, Although Virgil professes not to question, 
but "to justify the wavs of God to man," he finds in the 
discipline which ensues from constant toil and in the full 
and strong humanity which results from long and victorious 
knowledge of pain and sorrow only a vartial explanation of 
the suffering and hardship which come to just and unjust 
elike, It is not the whole story, and because Virgil 
reelizes the inadeouacy of his explanation he is filled 
with a brooding "sadness at the doubtful doom of human 
kind." His own deep sense of the painful toil and mystery 
of life and the sadness of death creeps into his poetry 
"zsiving utterance," in the words of Cardinal Newman 
(Grammar of Assent), "as the voice of Nature herself, to 
the pain and weariness yet hope of better things which is 
the experience of her children in every time." 


To minds beset with the same sense of life's problems, 
the Christian Gospel brought rest and peace. Confronted 
with the mystery of life and the question of immortality 
by the death of his dearest friend, Tennyson treces in his 
"In Memoriam" the vrogress of his experiences from grief 
and despeir to e larger human sympethy and a surer Christian 
faith, 


Virgil was a Christian of a pre-Christien era, a pagan 
who bridged the gan between pegenism and Christianity. The 
intertwisted strands of his religious beliefs run backward 
into the earlier stezes of Greek thought and forward into 
what seems to be en approximation to Christian doctrine. 
Side by side in Virgil's mind lay two conflicting views-- 
the one orthodox, the other philsopvhic--the descent of the 
shade to the lower world and the theory of the ascension 
of the soul (Aen. vi. 719-751). Between the two doctrines 
he actually attempts a reconciliation when he speaks of the 
rebirth of souls and their return to this world and to the 
sky. Since he wrote in the fourth Georgic: "No place is 
there for death, but, still aquick, they rs ay. all living 
creatures) fly unto the ranks of the stars, and mount to 
the heavens aloft" (226-227), it is not too much to say 
that Virgil was groving towards a higher feith and that 
with Tennyson he "faintly trusted the larger hope" ("In 
Memoriam" LV). 


But if that other creed were ours, if that ancient 
doctrine of reincarnation held us in its power, it might 
meke us fancy that the strange pensive spirit which went 
to join Musaeus ninteen yeers before the birth of Christ, 


had found a resting place and lived again, well nigh two 
thousand years later, in the English Laureate of the nine- 
teenth century. Fitly, indeed, was a wreath of laurel 
from the tomb of Virgil laid upon Tennyson's bier, and 
inscribed on the tablet to his father's memory are these 
lines written by the Laureaté's son: 


Speak, .living Voi¢e!: to thee death is not death; 
Thy life outlives the life of dust and breath. 


May we not say the same of Virgil? For to him has come in 
fullest measure that immortality for which the Roman poets 
often yearned--a life on the lips and in the hearts of men, 
And when empires are like the phantoms through which Aeneas 
went, bearing the branch of gold, Virgil will still be a 
"light among the vanished ages" and his imperiel verse 
shall live on and "on and elways on,” 
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The Character of Aeneas in the ILIAD and in the AENEID 


by J. C. Morgan, York College, York, Nebraska 


It is a real pleasure to meet an old friend either in 
life or in a book, Seoguels in literature are perhaps a 
commonplace, One of the heroes in the Iliad, Ulysses, be- 
comes the hero in the Odyssey. The whole Trojan Cycle is 
a series of sequels. It would be apropos to consider how 
the Ulysses of the Iliad compares with the Ulysses in the 
Odyssey. Tom Brown at Rugby we meet again in Tom Brown at 
Oxford. The Three Musketeers appear again in Twenty Years 
After. 


Accordingly, the charecter of Aeneas is met both in 
the Iliad and in the Aeneid. How does he fare in each? 
If Vergil had changed his name would we recognize him? 


In comparing the Aeneas of Homer and the Aeneas of 
Vergil severel points have to be considered, First, it 
is to be remembered that a thousand years of time have 
intervened between the two writers, "Tempore mutantur, 
nos et mutamur in illis." The ancient world has grown 
from youth into manhood and society has advenced from 
Semi-civilization to civilization. Vergil cannot escape 
the imoress of his own efe nor does he try. In fact he 
may be unconsciously impressing his own age on the past. 
And certainly he is trying to imporess the past on his own 
age, 

Secondly, it is not to be forgotten that Homer is a 
Greek and Vergil a Roman. It may be the opinion of many 
that Homer was absolutely unbiased; that he took no sides 
between Greeks and Trojans and merely recorded events as 
he had heard them, My own feeling is that Homer doesn't 
forget that he is a Greek, E.g., we do expect Paris to 
be worsted by Menelaus, but not Hector by Ajax. In the 
latter case none of the Greek warriors accepts Hector's 
challenge until shamed into action by the chiding words 
of Nestor, Why, then, does Ajax have the better of the 
fray? Whatever was the purpose of Homer in including the 
seventh book, whether for dramatic effect or simply to re- 
lieve the tension brought on by the long day's battle, we 
naturelly wish that Hector had made a better showing, It 
may be Homer is only fiving Hector a set-back because of 
his overweening pride, 


While the general tide of battle is usually in favor 
of the Trojans because of Zeus' promise to Thetis, and the 
Greeks are gradually pressed back to their wall and the 
ships, the individual honors are carried off by the Greeks. 
Each Greek chieftain in turn has his day--Diomedes, 
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Agamemnon, Ulysses, Meriones, Ajax, Patroclus, and finally 

Achilles, How many Trojan fighters bit the dust due to 

: the exploits of these heroes! And there could be noted 
also the matter of the fewness of the heroes on the Trojan 

Side compared to those on the Greek, Only Hector, Aeneas, 

and Sarpedon are outstanding, 


Thirdly, Aeneas cannot be too great a hero in the 
Iliad because Hector must be the foremost champion of the 
Trojans just as Achilles is of the Greeks, It is charac- 
teristic of human nature to demand that someone always be 
first. All athletic contests must result in a winner, We 
have the World Series to decide which is the champion base- 
ball team. Babe Ruth still holds the title for hitting 
the most home runs, The basketball championship this year 
(1953) was won by one point and that by a lucky free throw, 


Hector must be first as the son of Priam and as the 
successor to the throne, Accordingly Aeneas is mentioned 
second in the catalogue of Trojan leaders given in the 

second book, 


In summarizing the roll of Aeneas in the Iliad it can 
be said that he is not so different from other chieftains. 
Although he does nothing extraordinary he is not lacking 

° in courage and in might. He fights against Diomedes and 

against Achilles. While no matchfor them-(whd could be?) he 

compares well with Meriones and Idomeneus. The latter ad- 

mits he cannot stand against him and calls on his comrades 

for help. Aeneas can give taunt for taunt and seems to 

rejoice in the thrill of battle. He even exhorts Hector, 

on one occasion, to fight more desverately. Apparently 

he bears a charmed life and is a man of destiny. He is 

not fated to fall at Troy and hence he must avoid Achilles 

in battle by whom alone he could meet death. He, too, can 

boast of a divine ancestry. 


Before considering his role in the Aeneid we shall 
mention some possible reasons why Vergil chose him as his 
hero, 


In the first place there was a limited number from 
which to choose. Hector had been slain and Paris (save 
the mark) also. Priam complains in the twenty-fourth book 
thet he has lost all his best sons in battle and only the 
worthless ones are left, a source of shame to him, Antenor 
escaped from Troy and founded a settlement in Northern 
Italy, but was already one of the elders and had ceased to 
take part in the fighting. 


In the second place he is fated for preserving the 
Trojan race from extinction. In the twentieth book Poseidon 
urges the other immortals to save Aeneas, and in these 
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significant words: 


Come, then, let us lead him away from death lest the 
son of Kronos be angry if Achilles shall slay him; 
for he is fated to escape in order that the race of 
Dardanus not be without seed or trace, whom the son of 
Kronos loves most of all the sons born to him of the 
daughters of men. For already the son of Kronos hates 
the race of Priam; and thus shall the might of Aeneas 
rule over the Trojans, and his children's children who 
shall be born afterwards (20,.100-108),. 


In the third place he is a worthy warrior to be selected 
as the hero of an epic. Idomeneus when facing Aeneas in 
battle pleads for help from his comrades: "Hither, friends, 
and rescue me all alone (as I am), and terribly I dread the 
onslauzht of swift-footed Aeneas who is assailing me, for 
he is right strong to destroy men in battle and he hath 
the flower of youth, the greatest help that can be” (13.481- 
484), Vergil may be echoing this passage in his own line 
"purpureum lumen iuventee" (the ruddy light of youth). 


It may be that Vergil is giving him in the Aeneid an 
opportunity that he didn't have in the Iliad. For, 
Deiphibos, once going in search of Aeneas, finds him 
standing last in the press: for "Aeneas was ever wroth 
against goodly Priem because Priam gave him no honor, 
despite his valor among men" (13. 460-461). 


In the Iliad Aeneas is "valiant," "king of men," 
"captain of the Trojan," "counsellor," "great of heart," 
"swift-footed," is "esteemed like unto goodly Hector," and 
is "honored by the Trojans as a god." 


In writing the Aeneid and in depicting the character 
of Aeneas, Vergil had a most difficult task. He was under 
the necessity of preserving the epic tradition, the pattern 
set by Homer, by Apollonius of Rhodes, and by Ennius. But 
his hero cannot be one like Achilles or Hector who joy in 
battle. He is writing to glorify the Augustan age of peace, 
Vergzil is a Roman and his hero must exhibit the heroic 
qualities of a Roman, He is writing for the purpose of 
restoring the old time religion and the old time patriotism. 
Aeneas is @ civilizer and a ruler and not just a reckless 
destroyer of human life. A millenium has gone by since 
the fall of Troy. Even in the Odyssey we can detect a more 
humane spirit. To be sure Polyphemus is blinded and the 
suitors are slain and the comrades of Ulysses are drowned 
but we feel there is a reason for these punishments and 
that it is only the working out of poetic justice. Note 
the kindness with which Ulysses is received among the 
Phaeacians, 
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Likewise we see in the Aeneid that humanity has ad= 
vanced a long way. It is said that the Greeks were the 
first to teach men to be civilized and the Romans the first 
to teach them to be human, Aeneas possesses the striking 
and peculiar qualities of a Roman--loyalty, serious- 
mindedness, and obedience to authority. Aeneas is first 
of all pious, good, loyal, dutiful, worthy, fair, just. 
He is loyal to the gods, loyal to family, loyal to com- 
rades, loyal to duty. His dignity is suggested not only 
in the figure of the great man ouelling the mob--the man 
gravem pietate--but also in the nobility and majesty that 
characterize the high tone of this great epic poem, At 
times he manifests even a spirit of kindness and tender- 
ness, Qualities not essentially Roman, 


One of the basic elements in Roman character was 
Obedience to authority. This is seen in Aeneas as he 
hearkens to and resvects the advice of his father and 
carefully endeavors to follow the revelations of the gods 
as to his destiny although that destiny seems to be always 
moving on and a clearer revelation is continually neces- 
sary. Professor Henry W, Prescott wrote that "Aeneas 
represents the Stoic ideal of Vergil's day; his chief 
effort is to find out the will of God and to obey it." 
This is the only satisfactory explanation of the Dido 
incident. 


Aeneas has been belittled for giving way to tears. 
But so did the hard-hearted Achilles and the fierce Patroclus, 
He quails in the storm sent by Aeolus and Juno and gives no 
word of encouragement to his comrades. He wishes he might 
have fallen in the sicht of his fathers near the high walls 
of Troy and not be a helpless victim for the sea. This 
wish seems most unheroic and unreasonable. But a natural 
one for a great warrior, The ambition of any hero is to — 
die gloriously anc not to perish unseen and unknown, It 
may be Aeneas had in mind the noble sentiment of Sarpedon 
spoken to Glaucos: Since we have to die sometime and are 
not fated to live forever, let us die gloriously. It would 
be like a football player breaking a leg in practice when 
he might break it making a smashing tackle or in carrying 
the ball over the goal line, An added explanation for 
this incident is that it gives Vergil an opportunity for 
the disply of eloquence and rhetoric to which he was not 
averse, 


Whatever may be the opinions of Vergil's critics 
there is little doubt in Vergil's mind of the heroic char- 
acter of his chosen hero: he sings of arms and a hero, a 
man marked by loyalty and devotion, pursued by the relent- 
less hate of Juno and yet pressing on, virum pietate gravem, 
a civilizer of men, for he will beat down fierce peoples 
and impose rules and ways of living, he fights bravely, 
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even recklessly and heedlessly on the night Troy falls, and 
testifies that he never avoided the weapons of the Greeks 
or any vicissitudes of war. He refuses, though sorely 
tempted, to slay Helen and thus avenge all the wrongs done 
his country. There would be no glory in such a deed. He 
is solicitous for his father, son, and wife, is humane 
toward the women who set fire to the ships, and would have 
spared the life of Turnus had not the sight of Pallas' 

belt stirred his sense of poetic justice. 


This brings us to the crux of this discussion, namely, 
that Vergil is the poet of civilization and that Aenas is 
not only a hero of war but a greater hero of peace. Could 
it not be that this is the reason he preferred the building 
of a city like Carthage to fighting his way to a settlement 
in Italy? Vergil's attitude toward war is clearly shown 
in lines 291-96 of the first book, a true invective against 
it and a true portrayal of its horrors. Aeneas fights not 
for the joy of battle but from necessity of circumstances, 
He has outgrown the youthful individualism of the Homeric 
heroes, the desire of glory for himself, and now his acts 
are motivated with reference to country, home, comrades, 
and his country's gods. It is the social significance 
that is important, That is why it is difficult for the 
youth of today to see the real heroism of Aeneas. For he 
is the hero of suffering who endures mental anguish, who 
runs the rounds of so many misfortunes and faces so many 
hardships and all for the sake of founding the Roman race 
and bringing in the sods to Latium, Mental anguish and 
suffering of the soul are not easy to portray and make 
heroic, Aeneas knows the tears of things and thet mortal 
woes touch the heart; that one touch of sorrow makes all 
the world akin. With true Stoic endurance he faces what 
he must and is not recreant but faithful to his duty. 


Today our own civilization has at least just about 
caught up with the mind and mood of Vergil. 
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The Actuality of Erasmus' Pedagogy 


by Linton C, Stevens, University of Alabama 


It has long been one of the contentions of modern 
educators that the teaching methods of the humanists were 
both dull and unimaginative. It is quite natural for those 
who have discovered new techniques to be a bit too severe 
on traditional methods of education, A closer scrutiny of 
the educational theories of great teachers of the Renais- 
sance might incline us to recognize many valuable pedagogi- 
cal ideas which our enthusiasm for scientific progress has 
led us to dismiss too hastily, Erasmus and Henri Estienne, 
ignorant of the great possibilities of radio and television, 
were forced to seek more simple yet nonetheless ingenious 
devices to stimulate the interest of students, It might 
interest educators to discover how these men succeeded in 
anticipating many modern theories, 


Since Erasmus belonged to the heroic ege of classical 
enthusiasts, we shall not be surprised to find that he in- 
sists upon beginning the study of Greek with a grammar, 
and that he even recommends the rather difficult grammar 
of Theodore Gaza, although he does not require a mastery 
of its contents before reading can be undertaken, Although 
Gaza's grammar was first published entirely in Greek (1495), 
Erasmus! Latin translation (1518) soon made it one of the 
most popular grammars of the early Renaissance. Erasmus' 
use of mnemonic devices is particularly interesting. He 
recognized that all learning must begin with the proper 
cultivation of the memory, but he does not favor learning 
long lists of words and rules by rote, "Although I do not 
deny that it (memory] is aided by learning passages and by 
comparisons, yet the best memory consists rather of three 
things: understanding, logical order, and industry,"1 


The necessity of understanding the material to be 
learned and logical order in its presentation need not 
concern us here. Under cura he suggests the extensive 
use of outlines. These are to be placed in conspicuous 
places and even in bedchambers, 


Therefore, let whatever things you wish to learn be 
read over more attentively and more frequently than 
other things since we must more often ask ourselves, 
if something has perchance escaped us, whether we may 
be in a position to restore it. Let it not be con- 
sidered unworthy of mention to consider that those 
things which are necessary but difficult to remember, 
such as plates mentioned by genealogies, and other 
similar things, can be most concisely and elegantly 
represented in pictures which may be suspended on the 
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walls of a bed-room, Thus they can not fail to be 
encountered by those moving to and fro.2 


The importance of outlines, sometimes accompanied by pic- 
torial representation, is repeatedly emphasized by Erasmus, 
This early use of "visual aids" foreshadows the modern 
techniques. Unfortunately many schools of the latter part 
of the sixteenth century and the seventeenth century neglected 
these suggestions as we can see from the complaints of Henri 
Estienne who objected to the memorizing of long lists of 
rules, names of officers at court, etc.: "Boys will learn 
more easily and remember better fables and apologues if the 
subjects of these, carefully drawn, are put before their 
eyes, and whatever is narrated in the text is demonstrated 
in a picture," In the front and in the back of textbooks 
where many students draw pictures or scrawl silly remarks, 
Erasmus suggests thewiting of proverbs or maxims, He would 
even utilize all available space by writing in front of 
doors and even on the windows, Our modern windows are 
scarcely dusty enough for this, and the use of a diamond 

to inscribe lessons on windows is to be deplored! 


The recent emphasis upon the spoken language which has 
been so popular in modern language teaching is mentioned by 
Erasmus as the most efficacious method-for the 2 cquisition 
of Latin and Greek, The disciples of Chrysoloras and Argyro- 
poulos in Italy are supposed. to have conversed in Greek with 
their master. The father and mother of Henri Estienne spoke 
Latin in the home. If we realize that the primary objective 
in learning Latin, and, to a lesser degree in learning Greek, 
was the ability to converse in these learned lanzuages with 
other scholars, we shall be able:to understand Erasmus' 
strange choice of authors to read: Lucian, Demosthenes, 
and Herodotus among the prose writers; Aristophanes, Homer, 
and Euripides among the poets. The established principle 
of proceeding from the simple to the complex seems to be 
violated here. It is well known that Lucian's vocabulary 
is greater than that of Plato.4 Two principles, however, 
determine the choice of Erasmus. The student should begin 
with an author who uses the everyday, colloquial language 
of his time, and only approach the literary authors when 
he is more advanced, lLucian's lively, witty dialogues 
appear to Erasmus ideally suited to this purpose, Like 
modern progressive educators, Erasmus stresses the use of 
material which will interest the student. Difficulties 
are eesily surmounted if the curiosity is really aroused. 
The modern lanztuage teschers who encoureége bezinners to 
read detective stories are carrying on the tradition of 
Erasmus; however even the schoolboys of the Renaissance 
would have scorned to waste their scanty leisure with pic- 
ture=-books accompanied by half-illiterate vernacular, 
Lucian's humorous treatment of the Greek gods would appeal 
to the natural irreverence of youth, This seems to be a 
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much sounder approach than the contemporary method of re- 
writing a literary work in such a childish fashion that a 
4 student acquires a permanent contempt for the litersture 
of foreign languages and is frequently discouraged from 
pursuing his studies any further, The choice of Aristo- 
phanes among the poets might appear highly inadvisable to 
modern teechers of Greek, but the interest of the subject- 
matter and the satiric verve of the author, interpreted by 
a competent teacher, could triumph over linguistic diffi- 
culties. The broad jests and occasional hilarious gaiety 
of Aristophanes are better suited to the understanding of 
young people than the consummate atistry of Homer end Euripides, 
Henri Estienne objects to the early reading of Homer be- 
cause the dialect of this writer imposes an additional 
burden on the student who expects to do most of his reading 
in Attic Greek, 


Just as I shall exclude them from Homer, so I shall 
welcome them to Theocritus, I do not approve that 
the Bucolics of Virgil should be abandoned to begin- 
ners only after they have learned all the rules of 
Latin grammar, In the same way, I think the works 
of Theocritus in Greek may be read by beginners. 


The use of games to make learning easier is another 
innovetion attributed to modern educators, but Erasmus, 
quoting Quintilian, considered this old-fashioned. He 
preferred to stress the spoken languege which can be acquired 
more efficiently under the tutelage of a trained teacher 
than by the learning of all the rules of grammar at the 
outset. 


Now indeed Fabius has given advice concerning training 
boys orally or teaching the figures of speech through 
games and jokes, But I should 'prefer that after boys 
have learned the first elements, they should be immediate- 
ly called upon to practise speaking. For, since the 

child will begin to speak in a few months some barbarous 
language, why should he not do so in Latin or Greek? 

But that is not done with the great majority of boys 

and besides would need the services of a family tutor. 
Although he will exert himself in games and will speak 

as correctly as possible. 


The theory that students learn by the contemplation 
of real objects and that "things are not what they seem", 

as the semanticists are so fond of saying, often leads to 
real confusion, "Finally, nowhere will you see people 
ouarrel more about words than those who boast that._they neg- 
lect words in order to look at the object itself." Erasmus 
did not believe in the system of studies which was to pre- 
vail in the latter vart of the sixteenth century in the 
secondary schools of France. Porteau has discovered that 
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in the Collége d'Auch about 1570, students were occupied 

with classes or studies for sixteen hours of every day. 

This collége wag a typical secondary school of the six- 
teenth century. Erasmus, far from being a severe task- 
master, prescribed exercise, games, and conversation although 
he would probably have disapproved any régime in which studies 
should be subordinated to sports and games: "Once you have 
lunched, play, walk around, or converse joyously. Why can 
there not be room for studies among these things also? Be- 
fore dinner, walk around a little and do the same aftef din- 
ner, "7 


It can be seen from the: above discussion that Erasmus' 
ideas on education were essentially modern. It must be 
conceded, however, that popular education did not exist 
and that students generally came from bourgeois families 
of comfortable means. The social prestige which Latin and 
Greek conferred upon those seeking official positions pro- 
vided powerful incentives for both boys and parents to learn 
the classical languages. Nevertheless, the general level 
of intelligence was probably lower that of today since the 
sciences of hygiene and nutrition were unknown. The results 
which Erasmus achieved, as demonstrated by the wide sale 
enjoyed by his books (60 re-editions of the Familiarium 
colloguiorum opus from 1526 to 1714; 60 editions of the 
Adazia from 1508 to 1536; and the numerous editions of the 
Moriae Encomium), indicate the enormous esteem accorded to 
him as a teacher, for these three books were all used as 
school textbooks, The rigid discipline and uninspired 
teaching of the post-Renaissance period in France have un- 
justly discredited the methods of the early humanists. 


Erasmo da Rotterdam, "De ratione studdi ac legendi 
interpretandique auctores liber," Scritti pedagogici 
(Torino, 1935), p.88. All references to the various 
works of Erasmus are based upon this edition. All 
citations heave been translated by the author, 


Ibid., p.88. 


"De parse statim ac liberaliter instituendis} op. cit. 
p. 38. 


See Francis Greenleaf Allison, ed. Lucian: Selected 
Writings (New York, 1905), Preface, xxxiv. 


Henrici Stephani dialogus de bene instituendis Graecae 
linguae studiis (Parisiis (7], 1587), p.94. 
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"De ratione instituendi discipulos," op. cit., p.92. 
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; 7. "De ratione studii ac legendi interpretandique auctores 
liber," op. cit., p.84. 
: 8. Paul Porteau, Montaigné et la vie pédagogieque de son 


temps (Paris, 1935), p.46. 


9. "De ratione studii ... epistola protreptica," op. cit., 
p.80, 
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Some Sisnificant Receét Books in the Field of 
Classical Lanzuages and Literatures* 


W. Brandenstein, ‘Griechische Sprachwissenschaft. 


I. Einleitung, Lautsystem, Etymologie. Berlin, W. de 
Gruyter, 1954, ("Sammlung G8schen," no. 117.) Pp. 160. DM2.40 


This useful little introduction to Greek philotogy 
replaces Kieckers' Historische griechische Grammatik, 
published as no, 117 in the "Sammlung G8schen" in 1925. 
It contains a history of the language and a descriptive 
account of the phonology. 


Karl Btichner. Der Aufbau von Sallusts Bellum 
Jugurthinum, Wiesbaden, Franz Steiner, 1953. (Hermes 
Einzelschriften," no. 9.) Pp, 104, DM9. 


This book is a critical examination of the Bellum 
Jugurthinum and an analysis of Sallusttan héstoriography. 
There is @ detailed resumé of each section of the text, a 
comparison of the Sallustian text with parallel sources, 
and a note on Sallust's intentions, There is also a com- 
perison of this text with the Bellum Catalinae. 


Pierre Chantraine. Grammaire homérigue. II. Syntaxe. 
Paris, Klincksieck, 1953. ("Collection de philologie 
classique," vol. IV.) Pp. viii, 382. 


This second volume of Chantraine's Homeric grammar 
is a cautious, conservative work, It is in the tradition 
of the French school of comparative linguistics, but there 
is abundent originality and adequate attention to all im- 
portent studies by scholars in other countries. 


M, L, Clarke. Rhetoric at Rome: a Historical Survey. 
London, Cohen and West, 1953. Pp. 203. 21858. 


This historical account of the development of Roman 
rhetoric ranges from a study of Greek backgrounds to the 
rise of Christianity. The three chanters on Cicero and 


In each subseouent issue of the Kentucky Foreign 
Lanzuazge Quarterly significant books received for 
review will be listed with short annotations. The 
classical, mediaeval, Romance, and Germanic fields will 
be covered in rotation, 
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Ciceronian oratory and the one on "Quintilian and Rhetorical 
Teaching" are particularly valuable. 


Norman W, DeWitt. Epicurus and His Philosophy, Min- 
neapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1954, Pp. 388. $6.00. 


Epicureanism as défined by DeWitt has a special signif- 
icance after his numerous shorter essays in this field, 
Logical and convincing, the book is a valuable contribution 
to the study of Hellenistic philosophy in general and 
Epicureanism in particular, 


J, Wight Duff. A Literary History of Rome: From the 
Origins to the Close of the Golden Age. 3rd ed. by A.M. Duff. 
New York, Barnes and Noble, 1953. Pp. 535. $7.50 


A half century has done little, if any, damage to this 
great history of Latin literature. In the third edition the 
text is unchanged, but the footnotes have been brought up to 
date and a supplementary bibliography added. 


Victor Ehrenberg. Sophocles and Pericles, Oxford, 
Blackwell, 1954. Pp. 187. 25 s. 


This study of Sophocles and Pericles, the poetry, pol- 
itics, and public life of their times, may be reckoned among 
the more important recent studies of these two figures, It 
is well written, but the very abundance of ideas sometimes 
makes reading difficult. 


Wolf H. Friedrich, Euripides und Diphilos. Zur 
Dramaturgie der Sp&tformen, Munich, C, H. Beck, 1953. 
("Zetemata," no. 5.) Pp. 281. DM22.50. 


Primarily a study of plot construction, this work 
deals with some plays of Euripides, mainly Ion, Hecuba, 
Andromache, The Trojan Women, Electra, and Hippolytus, and 
certain plays of Plautus which are presumed to be based on 
originals by Diphilos. The section on the New Comedy con- 
trasts Menander and Philemon with Diphilos and goes into 
some detail on the work of all three, 


A. W. Gomme. The Greek Attitude to Poetry and History. 
Berkeley, University of California Press, 1954, ("Sather 
Classical Lectures," vol. XXVII.) Pp. 190. $3.75. 


This volume contains two essays on Homer, one on 
Aristotle's Poetics, one on Herodotus and Aeschylus, two 
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on Thucydides, and one on'Demosthenes and his age, Fluent 
and felicitous in style, thoughtful in critical analysis, 
Gomme has provided a significant contribution to the 
appreciation of the Greek epic and Greek historical writing. 


Michael Grant. Roman Litereture. New York, Cambridge 
University Press, 1954. Pp. 297. $3.00. 


This companion volume to H. C, Baldwin's Greek Literature 
for the Modern Reader is designed for that increasing group 
of literate moderns who have not had the benefit of formal 
training in the classics, Intelligent, discriminating and 
well written, it is one of the best introductions to Latin 
literature available in any language. 


Aspects of Euripidean Tragedy. 
Age University Press, 1953. Pp. 144, 18s. 


The curious problem of Euripides' use of divine inter- 
vention in the action of his plays, when the playwright 
himself obviously had no confidence in tradition and 
mytholozy, is answered with a "fantasy theory." Greenwood 
points out that Euripides simply portrayed dramatic action 
unfolding according to psychological laws despite the 
fictitious assumption that gods intervene in human affairs, 


B, A. van Groningen, In the Grip of the Past: Essay 
on an Aspect of Greek Thought. Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1953. 
Pp. 126, 8.50 fl. 


Van Groningen brings out the reverence of the Greeks 
for the past as their one valid teacher and guide of life. 
Well written and carefully annotated, this book presents 
some important analyses of the Greek view of life and art. 


Pierre Grimal. Sénéque: De constantia sapientis: 
Commentaire. Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 1953. Pp. 115. 


Grimal has annotated De constantia sapientis with 
numerous parallels from other ancient writers, including 
Senece himself. The commentator vays little attention to 
textual problems, 


Léon Halkin. La supplication d'action de graéces chez 
les romains., Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 1953. ("Bibliothéoue 
de la Faculté de Philosophie de l'Université de Liége," 
Fasc, CXXVIII.) Pp. 136. Fr. 300. 


L. H. G, Gre 
Cambridze, Cambri 
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The supplicatio was a private act of worship to which 
there is constant reference in Latin literature, Halkin 
traces the development of one form, the gratulatio, from 

a pious expression of thanksgiving after victory to a 
token of distinction for a statesman and ultimately a rite 
to be observed at an annual celebration, 


Friedrich Hiebel. Die Botschaft von Hellas. Von der 
griechischen Seele zum christlichen Geist. Bern, Francke, 
1953. Pp. 256. DM14, 


This volume attempts to provide a short survey of 
Greek culture. At the same time, however, Hiebel gives 
his own ideas on the philosophy of culture, using Greek 
history, literature, and linguistics as his various points 
of departure. 


Otto Hoffmann, Geschichte der griechischen Sprache, 
I: Bis zum Ausgang der klassischen Zeit. 3rd ed. by 
Alvert Debrunner. Berlin, W. de Gruyter, 1953. ("Sammlung 
GSschen," no. 111.) Pp. 156. DM2.40, 


This history of the Greek dialects and their literary 
applications is @ practical and handy introductory work, 
The identification of specific asvects of literary Greek 
as belonging to one dialect or another is especially 
valuable. 


Herbert Hunger. Lexikon der griechischen und rdmischen 
Mythologie mit Hinweisen auf das Fortwirken antiker Stoffe 
und Motive in der bildenden Kunst, Literatur und Musik des 
Abendlandes bis zur Gegenwart. Vienna, Britider Hollinek, 
1953. Pp. 372. DM19.60. 


The tremendous influence of Greek and Roman mythology 
on the arts in modern times makes this volume en invaluable 
reference work, Hunger is thoroughly at home with all the 

. ramifications of his subject matter, and he writes with a 

firm grip on his material. 


Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters in 
Secondary Schools. The Teaching of Classics. New York, 
Cambridge University Press, 1954, Pp. 242, $2.50. 


This comprehensive survey of instruction in Latin 
and Greek in British schools is literate, informative, 
and suggestive. It has many practical ideas for teachers 
of the classics in other English-speaking countries. 
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P, de Jonge. Philological and Historical Commentary 
on Ammianus Marcellinus, Part IV: xv,6-13. Groningen, 
J.B. Wolters, 1953. Pp. 82, 2.90f1. 


This is the fourth part of de Jonge's commentary on 
the extant books of Ammianus. The first appveared in 1936, 
the second in 1939, and the third in 1948, De Jonge's 
work is significant for classicists as well as students 
of other periods in which Ammianus had an influence, 


Ronald B, Levinson. In Defense of Plato. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1953. Pp. 674. $10.00. 


Levinson's case against the fashionable anti-Platonism 
of recent years is thorough and judicious. He points out 
the logical fallacies of Plato's modern critics and states 
his own case convincingly and effectively. 


Gertrude Rachel Levy. The Sword from the Rock: An 
Investigation into the Origins of Epic Literature and the 
Development of the Hero. London, Faber and Faber, 1953. 
8, 


Miss Levy's effort to trace "the emergence of epic 
from the ritual in which it was once involved" is based 
on detailed study of the poems themselves with incidental 
use of other sources. There is a convincing thesis on 
the zgod-hero as well es many other important critical 
comments on Greek, Hindu, and Semetic epic literature. 


Charles Mugler. Deux thémes de la cosmologie grecque: 
Devenir cycligue et pluralité des mondes. Paris, Klincksieck, 
1953. ("Etudes et commentaires," no. 17.) Pp. 193. 


This study is @ careful analysis and comparison of 
the cosmologies of the Milesians and the Pythagoreans. 
Both believed in as plurality of worlds, but Mugler exposes 
the besic distinctions between the two systems and delves 
deeply into the problems of time and causality in ancient 
cosmology. 


Sir John L, Myres. Geographical History in Greek 
Lands. Oxford, At the Clarendon Press, 1953. Pp. 381. $7.00. 


This collection of twelve essays is a fine analysis of 
the geographical determinatives of Hellenic life and thought. 
The work as a whole shows the basic unity of a long and fruit- 
ful career in classical scholarship. There is a "Select List" 
of Myres' publicetions at the end of the book, 
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Sir John L, Myres. Herodotus, Father of History. 
Oxford, At the Clarendon Press, 1953. Pp. 315. 35 s. 


This most comprehensive of recent Herodotean studies 
contains an analysis of Herodotus' historical method, a 
review of the evidence on the life and travels of Herodotus, 
historical notes on the Histories, and an outline of schol- 
arly studies on Herodotus, Well written and even witty at 
times, this study is an indispensable guide to the origins 
of Greek historical writing, 


D, L. Page. Corinna. London, Society for the Promo- 
tion of Hellenic Studies, 1953. ("Supplementary Paper," 
no. Be; 1206 64, 


Page provides a review of the literature on Corinna 
and dates her at around 200 B.@. instead of the fifth 
century B.C. There is also a new critical and annotated 
edition of the fragments in this book, 


Sir Arthur Pickard-Cambridge. The Dramatic Festivals 
of Athens. Oxford, At the Clarendon Press, 1953. Pp. 334. 
$10.00 


This comprehensive study of the festivals in honor 
of Dionysus appeared two years after the author's death. 
Supported by careful documentation and over two hundred 
illustrations, this work, together with earlier books by 
Pickard-Cambridge, is the definitive work on the Attic 
theater, 


Michel Rambaud. Cicéron et l'histoire romaine. 
Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 1953. ("Collection d'études 
latines, Série scientifique," no. 28.) Pp. 148, 


Drawing on an exhaustive knowledge of Cicero's 
speeches and rhetorical and philosophical essays as well 
as the modern critical literature, Rambaud argues that 
Cicero might have been an even better historian than 
orator. He analyzes Cicero's critical methods, his sense 
of historical perspective, and his influence on later 
Roman historical writing. 


Harald and Blenda Riessenfeld. Repertorium Lexico- 
graphicum Graecum: A Catalogue of Indexes and Dictionaries 
to Greek Authors. Stockholm, Almqvist och Wiksell, 1954. 
FP. Fos 


This useful checklist is a long overdue work that 
partially supplants H, Sch&ne's Repertorium griechischer 
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WSrterverzeichnisse und Speziallexika (1907). It is hoped 
that a new edition will include supplements and corrections 
solicited by the authors, 


C. H. Roberts and E, G, Turner, eds. Catalogue of the 
Greek and Latin Papyri in the John Ryleands Library of Man- 
chester. IV: Documents of the Ptolemaic, Roman, and 
Byzantine Periods (Nos. 552-717). Manchester, Manchester 
University Press, 1952. Pp. 211. 


Like the earlier volumes of the catalogue of the 
Rylands Papyri, this one is meticulously edited and pro- 
vides its proper ouota of new material to linguists and 
historians, This and other Rylands catalogues are indis- 
pensable titles in any reference collection. 


Richard Robinson, Plato's Earlier Dialectic, 2nd ed. 
Oxford, At the Clarendon Press, 1953. Pp. 286. $5.00, 


This analysis of Plato's early dialogues was first 
published a decade and a half ago, Robinson has made 

judicious use of reviews of the original work, and the new 
edition makes even more secure the place of this important 
study in the bibliography of Plato. 


Bruno Snell, The Discovery of the Mind: The Greek 
Origins of European Thought. Trenslated by J.J. Rosenmeyer,. 
a Mass., Harvard University Press, 1953. Pp. 324. 

5.50. 


This translation of Die Entdeckung des Geistes con- 
tains one new chanter not in the 1948 German edition 

(Chapter VII, "Human Knowledze and Divine Knowledge among 
the Early Greeks"), Despite some Germanisms, the trans- 
lation is facile and accurate, 


Emil Vetter. Handbuch der italischen Dialekte, I: ’ 
Texte mit Erkl&runz, Glossen, Wérterverzeichnis. Heidel- 
berg, Winter, 1953. ("Indogermanische B3iliothek," 1. Reihe.) 


Pp. 447, DM48, 


Vetter provides an introduction to Oscan-Umbrian with 
complete and accurate texts of the inscriptions. The 
scarcity and fragmentary character of the inscrivtions 
meade Vetter's job unusually difficult, but he has succeeded 
in writing a basic work for classical philologists as well 
as for Indo-European linzuists. 
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T. B. L. Webster. Studies in Later Greek Comedy. 


Manchester, Manchester University Press, 1953. Pp. 241. 
8. 


Supplementing Webster's Studies in Menander, this 
volume contains four general chanters on Greek comedy 
after the fifth century and individual essays on Philemon, 
Diphilos, Menandreia, and Apollodorus, There is an 
appendix on the Asinaria, a chronological table, an 
index of places, and a general index. 


We are pleased to announce the publication by our 
Department of General Linguistics, a periodical concerned 
with the various branches of lanzuage study usually covered 
by the name linguistics. John A. Rea is Editor, George P, 
Faust and John L. Cutler of the English Department are 
Associate Editors. Volume I., No. 1 has appeared under 
date of Winter, 1955. General Linguistics is published 
twice annually, with an occasional supplement as circum- 
stances permit. Subscriptions at $2.00 a year should be 
addressed to Mr. Rea, Devartment of Modern Foreign Languages, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. Individual 
issues are $1.00 each, 


The Eigth Annual University of Kentucky Foreign 
Language Conference will be held in Lexington on April 28- 
30, 1955. Programs are being sent out to all interested 
persons, If you have been missed, please write to any 
member of the Editorial Board, and you will receive a copy 
promptly. 
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